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required a vastly greater organized enterprise than could be put forth by such small
and isolated community projects. The major role in voluntary efforts for social reform
was to be played by large-scale religious denominations and voluntary secular societies
which launched nationwide and worldwide campaigns usually combining social welfare
and education. Even these, however, could not do the job alone. Every modern nation
had to turn to government and to large-scale, organized, state-sponsored education
even to begin to cope with the problems loosed upon mankind by his determination to
live an ever more industrialized and urbanized way of life.

F.   THE FAITH IN POPULAR EDUCATION
We come now to a sixth major ingredient of modernity-a redeeming faith in the
power of massive educational endeavor. One might even go so far as to say that this is
the single most distinctive characteristic of a modern civilization in contrast to a
traditional civilization or a folk society. It might be argued that universal schooling
was even more distinctive of the modernization process than the other ingredients just
discussed: After all, the nation-state had parallels in the great bureaucratic empires of
the past; the Enlightenment really grew out of the Hellenic belief in rationality as a
way of life; democracy had its roots back in the Greek city-states and the Roman
Republic; industrial urbanization was simply a more intensified growth of the urban
way of life that began with the Sumerians, the Egyptians, the Indians, and the Chinese.
By contrast, it might be argued, elaborate large-scale systems of organized education
embracing a large part of the total population were something genuinely new under
the sun, something that no premodem societies load even visualized, let alone tried to
establish. But I shall not try to argue the case here.
Clwracteristics of Modernity in Education
It is enough to argue that organized education was one of the essential elements in the
process that characterized the appearance of modernity in the heartland of Western
civilization. It was finely interwoven with the other strands we have just considered,
and it was an indispensable part of the modernizing means by which the West exerted
its impact upon the rest of the world, a matter we shall turn to in Chapters 14 and 15.
Meanwhile, we need to examine as closely as possible how education was involved in
the development of the early modernizing Western societies, how it was affected by the
other major factors in modernity, and how it in turn made them possible or gave them
added impetus. As a preview and a kind of checklist for the reader, I shall point briefly
to five major characteristics that have distinguished modern education from traditional
education since the beginning of the eighteenth century. I make no claim that the list
defines a model or typology by which to measure the extent of modernity or of
traditionally in an educational system, but it may serve as a beginning guide for those
who may be inclined to do so.
Large-scale Participation. The first and most obvious characteristic of modern educa-
tion is that there is a great deal of it. The modernizing trend for 300 years has been to